i9o LADY BEACONSFIELD AND HER] TIMES

In the somewhat narrow-minded society of England they ful-
filled every demand made by its members. Gladstone would
never make a brilliant, cynical, taunting speech glittering with
jewelled phrases. Nature had made him solemn, long-winded,
dull, and pompous, and by so being he acquired merit in a
House of Commons which valued pomp, dullness and flatulence
in oratory. Gladstone possessed that outstanding virtue in the
eyes of the English, namely, that he took commonplace matters
seriously. Before making a speech he breathed a prayer, as
though an ordinary speech in Parliament were of celestial sig-
nificance, and probably he thought it was* Last but not least,
he enjoyed the confidence and influence of the Church.

True, preoccupation with the Church had its drawbacks. In
1843 Peel wrote asking him to succeed Lord Ripon as President
of the Board of Trade, Mary Anne's Dizzy would have leapt
at the chance; Gladstone asked for time to consider the matter,
saw Peel, and came back to tell Catherine there was a hitch, owing
to the Church question: they walked in Kensington Gardens,
and he asked her to pray for him. Disraeli would have asked
Mary Anne to dance with him. Gladstone then consulted Hope
and Manning, two ecclesiastical experts. Finally he accepted
cabinet rank, Catherine hoped the responsibility would not
injure his health, and wished he had a horse.

Catherine had always behaved perfectly as the wife of one
destined to greatness. She obeyed the behest of the excellent,
if pedestrian, Sir Francis Doyle who, in yet another wedding-day
stanza, had enjoined her:

" He presses on through calm and storm
Unshaken, let what will betide;
Thou hast an office to perform,
To be his answering spirit bride*"

Catherine became more than a spirit bride since she bore him
eight children, and even in this department of life she behaved
perfectly because her first baby, born on June 3rd, 1840, was a
boy, William Henry, and so her initial exploit in maternity
provided William with an heir. Socially she excelled, as befitted
a Glynne; we find her dining at the Archbishop of York's,
sitting nert to Guizpt at Hallam's, being introduced to Peel at
Lady Jersey's, meeting the Duke of Wellington at dinner, but
having, unfortunately, his deaf ear. In spite of that her charm
conquered, for she received an invitation to Apsley House to
meet the King of Prussia.